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Preface: 


This interpretation of Rudyard Kipling's 
“The Ballad of East and West” is based on 
“The Masked-Plot, as a narrative technique” 
by M' Séamus Cearbhaill. 


As in “The Masked-Plot,” this interpretation 
uses the literal meanings for the words and 
phrases found in the ballad, as opposed to the 
poetical meaning or “poetic license’. It presumes 
that Kipling employed exact word usage and 
placement to imply a larger story than that which 
seems presented on reading the ballad. Poetical 
usage allows for an easy flow of thought. Using 
exact words and phrases, though odd without 
supporting text, can be taken at their literal 
meaning. A literal reading can present 
opportunities for alternate interpretations. 


Here, using a literal reading of the odd words 
and phrases, the story in the ballad becomes a 
plot over a plot. The first story presented (the 
mask) is used as a veil to cover another story, 
while also supplying clues to the hidden plot. 


While this interpretation presumes much, it 
does open the ballad into a larger story. A story 
that, it is hoped, keeps to the spirit of the ballad 
as stated in its opening stanza. The caveat is that 
without an author’s admission to writing a 
hidden story, any hidden plot pulled from a story 
may only be a form of Fan Fiction. Never the 
less, here is one readers interpretation“. 


Accompanying the two plots mentioned, the 
ballad contains a third story; a limited story that 
is available to the people in the story. They see 
and hear most of the action in the ballad, but not 
all. Some of the action they can see, but may not 
hear. So, there are three stories in the ballad for 
three audiences; one story for the audience in the 
story, a second story that is presented to the 
reader and a third story for those who may look 
behind the veil of the second story. 


The version of the ballad used for this 
interpretation is from: Ballads and Barrack- 
room Ballads by Rudyard Kipling, New York, 
MacMillan and Co. and London 1892, “The 
Ballad of East and West,” page 3. 
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Introduction: 


“The Ballad of East and West,” on the surface, 
is a story involving a theft, retrieval then 
reconciliation between individuals of societies 
that openly oppose each other. 


The action for the ballad is presumed to be on a 
border area of Afghanistan and India during the 
occupation by the British Empire. The action is 
mostly in view of a local audience who can 
witness the story. They can tell of a border thief, 
a daring theft of the Colonel’s mare and a brave 
chase by the Colonel’s son during the dangerous 
retrieval of the mare. Later, others may hear of 
the reconciliation between the clan leader, 
Kamal, and the Colonel’s son. The reconciliation 
will be on public display whenever they see 
Kamal’s son and the Colonel’s son working 
together as members of the ‘Guides’. 


In the narrative of this ballad, most of the 
action and dialog is available to the local 
audience. Yet there are two places in the 
narrative that include private dialog where 
Kamal and the Colonel’s son may be seen, but 
not heard by others. One place is at the 'Tongue 
of Jagai' and the other is at the water course. It 
is there, at the water course, during the climax of 
the story, where an odd choice of dialog becomes 
the key to unlock a hidden plot in the ballad. 


There are other clues in the narrative that 
support a hidden story, a story that need be kept 
from the local audience; a story where the 
plotters use a ruse to accomplish some 
diplomacy. For the readers, these clues in the 
mask may be a guide beyond the front story to a 
hidden story where the main plot may be found. 


The opening and closing stanzas 
and Theme: 


“The Ballad of East and West’ is an 


expository”2 ballad with a ‘point counter-point’ 
theme. The ballad’s theme states that social 
prejudices are absent or ignored when strong 
individuals choose to interact with others. The 
single supporting example for the theme is a 
narrative regarding a border conflict consisting 
of a theft, a chase and a confrontation ending in a 
peaceful resolution. This narrative shows how 
strong individuals can chose to act towards 
others and the closing stanza of the ballad 
repeats the opening theme. 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 

the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho' they come from the ends of the earth! 


The theme is literary fiction about a ‘human 
condition’; how individuals interact. But its 
literary aspect seems undercover of its far more 
popular fictional aspect as that of a ‘tale of 
action’ in what is a far away land to most. The 
story transports the reader away from their 
everyday, yet the human interactions in the story 
are familiar and allow recognition of common 
morals and feelings in the character's actions, 
which support the ballad’s theme. The overall 
delivery of the ballad is ‘Tell’ then ‘Show’ 
ending with a repetition of ‘Tell’ (theme, 
example, theme). 


The narrative, as a front story, is an adventure 
though there are oddities in some of the wording, 
scenes and dialog. These oddities do not prevent 
enjoyment of the ballad, as evidenced by its 
popularity over the years (first published in 1889 
and still read and written about), and along the 
way, critics have pointed out some of the oddities 
in both the opening and in the narrative. One 
criticism of “The Ballad of East and West” by 


Cyril Falls mentions24 


“... It is not unfair to demand how it came that, 
when after a chase lasting all night the horse of 
the pursued fell, the only son should happen to 
be 
at hand upon a mountain crest within reach of 
a whistle.” 


This is a valid point to ask of the narrative and 
yet it may be a ‘tell' that points toward another 
interpretation of the story. In Ballad and Epic, 
Walter Hart mentions that incidents are often the 
subject of ballads while the reasons for the 
incidents are omitted and the incidents stand 
alone. This could be viewed as artistic license, 
though if answers are wanting for some of the 
‘reasons’, perhaps they could be found in an 
expansion of the story that is crafted by the 
reader. In a masked-plot story, the narrative 
omissions as well as the word and phrase 
oddities are treated as clues to a story that is not 
directly presented to the reader. To interpret the 
“The Ballad of East and West,” we will note 
some clues in the narrative. 


The Narrative: 


Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the 
border side 


The narrative begins with action and the first 
clue; ‘Raise’ not ‘raid’, both words fit the scene 
though the later is an act against another while 
the former need not be. ‘To raise the border 
side’ could be an effort to gain attention or 
awareness and not to cause harm in and of itself. 


And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the 
Colonel’s pride: 
He has lifted her out of the stable-door between 
the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, and 
ridden her far away. 


A theft perhaps, but a simple “smash and grab’ 
would be difficult in this story setting; 


- Stealing away a horse single handed from a 
stable presumably located in or near a military 
post, would be an act of great daring and 
resourcefulness. Having unsung help might be 
more appropriate, but kept unsung; as a solo 
show would be more impressive, especially to 
any audience that might see or hear of the deed. 


- Taking the mare during the night would have 
allowed for more stealth and a better chance of 
success. Though if one wanted to be safely seen, 
taking the horse at twilight allows for the “near 
visibility’ to be seen, but does not allow for the 
proper identification by guards or startled 
soldiers going to morning mess. Identification 
would come too late to allow any to intercede. 


- Horseshoe calkins enable better footing. In a 
horse culture, calkins would be known to riders 
and to the farriers who care for the horse’s 
hooves and shoes. Changing shoes on a horse is 
neither easy nor quick; it is not a job that a thief 
would likely have time for. At the time of this 
ballads writing (late 1800s), there was a type of 
horseshoe that used screw-in calkins™ which 
require less time and expertise than changing 
horseshoes “°. Screw-in calkins could be changed 
as needed to give a best fit with the terrain to be 
covered and Kamal knew where he was headed. 
... back to the action, a scene with two speakers 
and another presumed audience. 


Then up and spoke the Colonel's son that led a 
troop of the Guides: 
"Is there never a man of all my men can say 
where Kamal hides?" 
Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son 
of the Ressaldar: 
"If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye 
know where his pickets are. 
At dusk he harries the Abazai -- at dawn he is 
into Bonair, 
But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own 
place to fare, 
So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird 
can fly, 
By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he 
win to the Tongue of Jagai. 
But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right 
swiftly turn ye then, 
For the length and the breadth of that grisly 
plain is sown with Kamal's men. 
There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, 
and low lean thorn between, 
And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where 
never a man is seen." 


A story audience hears of a thief (the who and 
where)... along with the dangers of pursuit, then; 
The Colonel's son has taken a horse, and a raw 

rough dun was he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell 
and the head of the gallows-tree. 


Readers are informed what a local audience 


would see, the ‘what’ and ‘how’ as the pursuit 
begins, 


The Colonel's son to the Fort has won, they bid 
him stay to eat -- 
Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits 
not long at his meat. 
He's up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as 
he can fly, 


The pursuit is paused as another presumed 
audience, the folks at Fort Bukloh, are brought 


up to speed and then witness the pursuit to 
continue, 


Till he was aware of his father's mare in the 
gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 
Till he was aware of his father's mare with 
Kamal upon her back, 


Very sporting of Kamal to wait for the 
Colonel’s son, in the open, for any to see ... but 
not hear ... what transpires, 


And when he could spy the white of her eye, he 
made the pistol crack. 
He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the 
whistling ball went wide. 
"Ye shoot like a soldier," Kamal said. "Show 
now if ye can ride." 


This is an apparent jibe by Kamal at the near- 
missed shot. Yet this would be a compliment 
from one watrior to another if the missed shots 
were accurate and intended so. 

This dialog ends in a challenge as Kamal turns 
and the pursuit continues as a chase, 


It's up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown 
dustdevils go, 
The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare 
like a barren doe. 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged 
his head above, 
But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, 
as a maiden plays with a glove. 
There was rock to the left and rock to the right, 
and low lean thorn between, 
And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho' 
never a man was Seen. 


They are in Kamal’s land now. Kamal’s rock 
and thorn and trails that may cross and re-cross, 
where all ways are confusing, but intimately 
known to Kamal. 


Kamal’s men watch over the chase, perhaps 
nearby and higher up from the trail, with a good 
view and ready to help Kamal should the need 
arise. 


Kamal now leads the Colonel’s son on a long 
chase. Perhaps the chase went deep into Kamal’s 
land with men all along the way, or perhaps they 
went in circles among trees, brush and brambles 
with trails only Kamal and his men would 
recognize and not become lost. 


They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, 
their hoofs drum up the dawn, 
The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the 
mare like a new-roused fawn. 
The dun he fell at a water-course -- in a woful 
heap fell he, 


A tough chase, the moon near the horizon sets 
as the chase can be heard while the night is 
ending. Perhaps the chase became more than the 
contestants had expected and here the calkins 
may have helped the mare keep her footing 
where the dun slipped and fell. This fall gave 
Kamal freedom from the pursuit; he had won the 
chase and could leave with his prize ... unless 
there is more to the scene, and to Kamal’s 
motives, than what is first apparent, 


And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and 
pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand -- 
small room was there to strive, 


Kamal shows concern for the Colonel’s son 
and returns to help him, but the fallen pursuer is 
now cautious enough to draw a pistol. Kamal is 
miffed at this act and boasts how he could have 
taken out the pursuer any time during the chase. 


"'Twas only by favour of mine," quoth he, "ye 
rode so long alive: 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was 
not a clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his 
rifle cocked on his knee. 
If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it 
low, 
The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting 
allin a row: 


If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have 
held it high, 
The kite that whistles above us now were 
gorged till she could not fly." 


But does Kamal ‘protest too much’ towards a 
downed pursuer? One who is disadvantaged by 
the fall and has drawn a pistol in defense. Kamal 
seems to take the pursuers caution a bit personal. 
While the Colonel’s son, though at a 
disadvantage, takes umbrage at this lecture. He is 
calm, though he gives warning and threatens 
Kamal. As if the Colonel’s son had expected the 
situation to have been different than it now 
appears to him, 


Lightly answered the Colonel's son: "Do good 
to bird and beast, 
But count who come for the broken meats 
before thou makest a feast. 
If there should follow a thousand swords to 
carry my bones away, 
Belike the price of a jackal's meal were more 
than a thief could pay. 
They will feed their horse on the standing crop, 
their men on the garnered grain, 
The thatch of the byres will serve their fires 
when all the cattle are slain. 
But if thou thinkest the price be fair, -- thy 
brethren wait to sup, 
The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn, -- howl, 
dog, and call them up! 
And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer 
and gear and stack, 
Give me my father's mare again, and I'll fight 
my own way back!" 


The Colonel’s son ends his threats with a 
bargain - to take the mare and to start again from 
where they are. With that, Kamal acts differently. 


Kamal speaks to reconcile his actions (to a 
pursuer?) and changes the subject to focus on the 
Colonel’s son. 


Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set 
him upon his feet. 
"No talk shall be of dogs," said he, "when wolf 
and gray wolf meet. 
May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or 
breath; 
What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at 
the dawn with Death?" 


Kamal helps the Colonel’s son off the ground. 
In his reconciliation, Kamal gives a favorable 
comparison of the Colonel’s son. Kamal also 
claims that he would deserve a death and 
burial2© (eat dirt) if he had willfully caused any 
harm to the Colonel's son. This is an odd 
comment to a supposed enemy, but appropriate if 
Kamal wishes to appease the Colonel’s son; 
perhaps to avoid the latest bargain offered from 
being acted upon. 

Then, the Colonel’s son leaves his position of 
caution and joins the spirit of the reconciliation .. 


Lightly answered the Colonel's son: "I hold by 
the blood of my clan: 
Take up the mare for my father's gift -- by God, 
she has carried a man!" 


... with that, all threats, and the new bargain he 
spoke of, are gone without more ado. The 
Colonel’s son now calls on Kamal to ‘Take up 
the mare for my father's gift.’ 


Perhaps this offer is allowing a thief his due, or 
perhaps, if taken literally, acknowledging 
Kamal’s truthfulness at finishing a commitment 
made earlier by the Colonel. 


In the front story, the Colonel’s son was given 
no permission by his father to act so in his name. 
So, perhaps there were pre narrative instructions 
and a bargain, as well as an opinion of trust by 
the Colonel’s son about Kamal, an opinion that 
was shaken by the chase, but has now been 
restored. 


Then the mare has her say ... and Kamal gifts 
his own equipment to go with the mare. The 
Colonel’s son responds in kind with friendship 
and a show of trust, 


The red mare ran to the Colonel's son, and 
nuzzled against his breast; 
"We be two strong men," said Kamal then, 
"but she loveth the younger best. 
So she shall go with a lifter's dower, my 
turquoise-studded rein, 
My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and 
silver stirrups twain." 
The Colonel's son a pistol drew and held it 
muzzle-end, 
"Ye have taken the one from a foe," said he; 
"will ye take the mate from a friend?" 
"A gift for a gift," said Kamal straight; "a limb 
for the risk of a limb. 
Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send my 
son to him!" 


Kamal’s men should be able to see, but not 
hear, that gifts of great meaning have been 
traded. 


Then the talk turns to risk, risk of a serious 
nature, as well as talk reminiscent, again, of a 
bargain. And the Colonel comes back into the 
conversation. Kamal says that the Colonel sent 
his son to Kamal and Kamal declares he will 
send his son to the Colonel. Taken literally, 
Kamal may speak knowledge of an earlier 
bargain, which Kamal, now satisfied in the 
others are trustworthiness, declares to finish ... 


With that he whistled his only son, that dropped 
from a mountain-crest -- 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he 
looked like a lance in rest. 


Kamal’s son is near; perhaps the chase had 
been round a small area with his men never too 
far away. Kamal's son joins the two at the water 
course. The Colonel’s son is witness as Kamal’s 
son is given his marching orders. These orders 
are brief, more like a recap of previous 
discussions, for the benefit of those present. 


"Now here is thy master," Kamal said, "who 
leads a troop of the Guides, 
And thou must ride at his left side as shield on 
shoulder rides. 
Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and 
board and bed, 
Thy life is his -- thy fate it is to guard him with 
thy head. 
So, thou must eat the White Queen's meat, and 
all her foes are thine, 
And thou must harry thy father's hold for the 
peace of the Border-line, 
And thou must make a trooper tough and hack 
thy way to power -- 
Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I 
am hanged in Peshawur." 


Kamal is to send his only son with the 
Colonel’s son, but only after the two sons share a 
ritual of bonding. The two sons take measure of 
each other, are satisfied and perform the ritual, 


They have looked each other between the eyes, 
and there they found no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on leavened bread and salt: 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 

Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, 

and the Wondrous Names of God. 


Now reconciled, this group moves on their 
ways. Any witnesses to the actions in the 
narrative can tell of what they have seen of a 
theft, a chase and the returning sons. The sons 
will be evidence of courage, and honor, and trust; 
trust in an adversary, though not an enemy for 
one does not give a weapon to an enemy. 


Brigandry and law may continue on both sides 
but open warfare may be kept at bay for a little 
longer. The two sons now return to the 
Colonel... 


The Colonel's son he rides the mare and 
Kamal's boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where 
there went forth but one. 
And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full 
twenty swords flew clear -- 
There was not a man but carried his feud with 
the blood of the mountaineer. 
"Ha' done! ha' done!" said the Colonel's son. 
"Put up the steel at your sides! 
Last night ye had struck at a Border thief -- 
to-night 'tis a man of the Guides!" 


The return to the Colonel paused as the 
audience at Fort Bukloh was made aware of the 
current situation. 


The 'return' paused, but the narrative is over 
and the ballad closes with a repetition of the 
theme, 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 

the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho' they come from the ends of the earth! 


The Narrative vs Hidden Plot: 


In “The Ballad of East and West,” the front 
story is of a theft, a chase and retrieval that ends 
in reconciliation. The ballad reads as adventure. 
Yet there are clues in the narrative, clues that can 
lead to a hidden plot and show the narrative as a 
mask that hides the main plot of the story. The 
main plot, implied by the clues, needs to be 
crafted by the reader. It could include pre and 
post story scenes that enlarge the front story. 


The crafted story presented here would begin 
with a secret meeting between Kamal and the 
Colonel to find a way to avoid a conflict between 
their respective peoples. Their plan would need 
to appear in an acceptable way to their peoples; 
and to be kept secret. Their plan would show 
Kamal as a daring brigand and show the 
Colonel's son as a brave son who would retrieve 
his father's pride. The Colonel's son would return 
only with Kamal's son and the two sons would 
then work together for the sake of both side. 


Such a plan needs a front story to cover the fact 
that it is a conspiracy. The front story is what is 
presented to the local audience. However, as 
with most plans, some thing goes wrong and the 
impromptu actions of a thief and a Colonel's son 
come into play. Kamal may have become 
doubtful of the Colonel and his son. Kamal may 
have chosen the chase as a stall while he made 
up his mind to trust his only son to the Colonel. 
The changes to the plan, and the outcome, occur 
out of hearing to the local audience. The 
Colonel's son then returns with Kamal’s boy and 
the mare with Kamal's saddle. And Kamal now 
has two new weapons, which will shout of this 
saga wherever Kamal wears them. 


This crafted story becomes an option through 
clues in the ballad’s narrative. The original 
narrative can be viewed as a mask, a mask with a 
plot behind the narrative. And both the mask and 
the hidden story fulfill the need as the sole 
example in support of the ballad’s theme. The 
hidden plot shows Kamal and his son, the 
Colonel and his son and also the Ressaldar and 
his son® as working together in spite of cultural, 
border, racial or social differences that may 
divide them. 


Implied cause: 


In Ballad and Epic - A Study in the 
development of the Narrative Art by Walter 
Morris Hart, the ballad is treated exhaustively. 


Chapter ITI on structure states “... the ballad 
selects plot, action; an incident...” 10 The 
volume further states that ballads often deal with 
the subject of the ballad omitting the rest e.g. 
setting, character, motives). 


Then after discussing various ways the ballad 
can give select information (with examples), 
Hart writes!2: 


“In all these cases the hearer is put in 
possession of the necessary facts at once, by 
whatever means. Often, however, the incident 
alone is given, or the incident with its 
immediate cause and the hearer is left to infer 
the central motive, the mainspring of the 
whole... 


... This is a phase of the typical ballad 
proceeding, by indirection and allusion; it is 
typical, too, of the accent on incident, not on 
the cause of the incident ... 


In some ballads, where the central motive is 
not thus excluded or taken for granted, it is 
withheld until the close. Often the ballad seems 
perfectly intelligible without it; at the close a 
significant fact is revealed, and the hearer is 
compelled to re-interpret the whole story. ...” 


This is a simple and succinct description of 
‘hidden plot' stories or in some cases 'no plot' 
stories. With only the incidents to guide them, 
readers would have the option to accept the 
incident as is or expand the story in whatever 
way they choose. 


Hart's explanation is also a ‘spot on’ 
description of “The Ballad of East and West” in 
general. Kipling gave no cause in the narrative 
for the theft of the mare, but a cause can be 
implied at the end when the possibility of an 
earlier bargain arises. 


Then, with the possibility of an earlier bargain, is 

it possible (probable?) that Rudyard Kipling left 

clues in the narrative of “The Ballad of East and 

West” that might lead a reader to another version 
of the story. 


By giving the reader more scenes than those 
available to the story’s local audience, Kipling 
puts the reader in a privileged position. The 
reader is left with more ‘incident’ to consider and 
can thus infer more than the local audience. This 
alone begs the question “Why?” Why was this 
done? A look at the words used and the phrase 
usage might give an answer. Again, this 
interpretation assumes that Mr. Kipling intended 
to keep the central motive (the implied cause) to 
the end of his ballad and left clues along the way 
for the reader to find. 


Conclusion; 


This ballad uses a story that includes odd 
wording and action in the narrative. These 
oddities may be intentional and used as clues to a 
deeper story once a reader is alerted by an 
‘epiphany’ at the climax in the story when Kamal 
declares knowledge that had not been in the 
narrative; 


"Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send my 
son to him!" 


This epiphany is a revelation, except that it is 
not followed up with more information. So it is 
more signpost or flag than revelation and is thus 
the key to suspecting the presence of there being 
more to the story. The key can open the way to 
crafting a hidden story in the ballad. A story kept 
secret from the local audience while the reader is 
let in on the secret through scenes that are not 
wholly available to the local audience. 


Thus the narrative is a public perspective of a 
border incident that ends serendipitously well. 
This perspective changes to a personal 
perspective in the hidden story were Kamal is 
torn between internal choices until he makes his 
decision to trust the Colonel and his son. This 
underlying story could explain why Kamal 
would finally trust the Colonel with his only son 
“|. for the peace of the Border-line.” 


Fini 


Notes; 


Ol - Rudyard Kipling ; a critical study by Cyril Fall, 
London Martin Secker 1915, pages 71-72 
02 - Another odd situations in the ballad that can be 


fitted into the crafted story is when the son of the 
Ressaldar was on hand to explain to a local audience the 
‘who’ and ‘where’ of the thief as well as the danger in 
following him. 
03 - Expository writing is a type of writing where the 
purpose is to explain, inform, or even describe. It is 
considered to be one of the four most common rhetorical 
modes. 
The purpose of expository writing is to explain and 
analyze information by presenting an idea, relevant 
evidence, and appropriate discussion. In narrative contexts 
(such as history and fiction), exposition provides 
background information to teach or entertain. In other 
nonfiction contexts (such as technical communication), the 
purpose is to teach and inform. — “Expository Writing” 
Wikipedia 2017 --- 
04 - The Never slip Horseshoe Co. Steel-Centered 
and Self-Sharpening Removable Calks, Boston 
Massachusetts 1890, with a Testimonial dated at 1885. 
(Available at Archive.org) 
05 - Mason’s farrier and stud; Advice on page 83 
SHOEING 
“Diseases are sometimes produced in the feet, from 
which a horse is never again free during his life; it is 
therefore important that a valuable horse should not be 
placed in the hands of every blockhead who pleases to 
call himself a horseshoer, but entrusted only to persons of 
known skill.” 
06 - This meaning of ‘eat dirt’ is speculation.. A 
better explanation or reference is needed, but for now this 
fits the situation both in the mask, as an expression of 
intended truthfulness and a minor clue in the narrative, and 
as a more serious reference in the main-plot. It may be a 
boisterous and self effacing way for Kamal to counter the 
disparaging of a new met foe. Yet the wording would be in 
line with any need Kamal might have to insist that he has 
not been duplicitous towards a fellow conspirator. 


08 - see LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES for a 
possible meaning by Kipling of the use of this term 
‘Guides’. Also, in Chapter VII there is a similar pairing 
between a Dilawur Khan and a then Lieutenant Lumsden 
of the GUIDES on the northwest frontier to that of the 
protagonists in the ballad. 

09 - in Kipling The Story Writer, Hart regularly 
mentions Kipling’s style as brief along with a tendency for 
brevity. 


10 - p31, Ballad and Epic 
11 - p34, Ballad and Epic 
12 - p36, Ballad and Epic 
Ai - Interpretation of written material requires 


some common knowledge between the author (at the 
time of writing) and the audience (at the time of each 
reading). The interpretation then proceeds with the 
addition of the reader’s knowledge as the reader 
crafts an understanding of the information presented. 

Reader crafting then is endemic with all that is 
written, the more so with a story written towards a 
minimalist style because the more that is left out of 
a story the more that is needed for the reader to fill in 
(craft). 

The interpretation resulting from reader crafting is 
unique to each reader and to each reading. While 
interpretations may be similar to those of others, they 
may also be at odds. Barring factual errors, each 
interpretation is the opinion of the crafter and is 
neither right nor wrong, but can be judged as liked or 
not. 

A reader’s crafted story does share something with 
a writers story as they both may claim the caveat that 
any crafting is square and level to Mr. Kipling’s 
“Tribal Lays” in his verse The Neolithic Age; 


There are nine and sixty ways 
of constructing tribal lays 
And every single one of them is right 
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